























LIGHTNING EXPRESS ; 


OR, 


THE RIVAL ACADEMIES. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FEATHERS AND THE ENGINEER. 


AJOR TOMMY TOPPLETON and Com- 
pany B were prisoners in the little cabin, 
while Major Waddie Wimpleton and Compa- 
nies A and B of his battalion were in posses- 
sion of the steamer. The wheels had stopped, 
and this was evidence to us in the wheel-house 





that Forbush, the engineer, had been driven 
from his post. 

“This will never do,” said Captain Under- 
wood. ‘The young rascals will blow us all 
up. They have stopped the engine, and have 
not let off steam.” 

Though it was really becoming quite a 
serious matter, I saw that the captain could 
hardly keep from laughing, there was some- 
thing so absurd in the situation. Major Wad- 
die, in his chapeau and gold lace, strutted 
before us on the forward deck, and we had 
regarded the whole affair as a joke; but now 
we were actually in the toils of the captors. 
They had not yet disturbed the occupants of 
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the wheel-house; but this step had only been 
deferred till the other parts of the boat were 
made secure. The Toppletonians had all been 
locked up in the cabin, and the engine-room, 
the citadel of the boat, had yielded. 

‘It is time something was done,” I replied to 
the captain. ‘I have been opposed to a fight, 
but I think one is necessary about this time.” 

** What shall we do?” 

“That’s the question. The Wimpletonians 
are armed with ugly weapons,” I - added. 
“There are three of us besides Forbush. I 
see the victors have neglected to secure the 
captured arms on the forward deck. We can 
jump down, arm ourselves, and fight it out.” 

‘* But there are nearly a hundred of the ras- 
cals,” answered Captain Underwood. ‘‘ Some 
of them are pretty well grown, and all of them 
have been exercised with the bayonet. I don’t 
relish having one of those things stuck into 
me, and I shouldn’t dare to punch any boy 
with such an ugly iron. I think I would rath- 
er do what fighting I do without any bayonet.” 

The captain was a very prudent man, cer- 
tainly; and I was aware how dangerous it 
would be to injure one of the Wimpletonians. 
They were reckless; we were cautious, and 
fearful of hurting them; so that they had 
every advantage over us, besides that of mere 
numbers. While we were debating the ques- 
tion, Forbush appeared on the forward deck. 
One of his hands was covered with blood, and 
it was plain he had not abandoned his post 
without an attempt to retain it. 

‘Captain Underwood, they have driven me 
out of the engine-room at the point of the 
bayonet,” said the engineer, holding up his 
bloody hand. 

‘Come up here,” replied the captain. 

‘*We have a good head of steam on, and 
the engine needs some one to look out for it.” 

“Go and fix it as it ought to be!” said the 
imperious Major Waddie, as he stalked up to 
the engineer with his drawn sword in his hand. 

“If there were no one but you on board, I 
would blow you so high you would never come 
down again,” added Forbush, as he glanced at 
his wounded hand. 

“None of your impudence, but do as I tell 
you,” puffed Waddie. 

* Look out for the engine, Forbush,” added 
the captain; ‘‘ and speak to the fireman.” 

Forbush went to the engine, and presently 
the sound of the steam hissing through the 
escape pipe assured us the peril of an explo- 
sion was provided for. The engineer, having 
attended to this duty, appeared upon the for- 
ward deck again. He was not a very demon- 
strative man, but I could see that he was nurs- 





ing his wrath under the imperious manner of 
Waddie. Passing through the Wimpletonians, 
he went to the bow of the boat. 

“ Major, there is Wolf Penniman in the 
wheel-house,” said Dick Bayard, as he dis- 
covered me at one of the windows. 

‘* We'll fix him in due time,” replied Wad- 
die, as he glanced up at me with an ugly look, 
which assured me I had nothing to hope for 
from his magnanimity. ‘* We must get rid of 
those fellows in the cabin next.” 

‘“ Well, what are you going to do with 
them?” asked Captain Ben Pinkerton. 

‘Land them in some out-of-the-way place 
on the east shore, where it will take them all 
day to get home again,” suggested Captain 
Dick Bayard. 

“* Where?” inquired Major Waddie, appar- 
ently pleased with the idea. 

“At the point off the North Shoe, for in- 
stance,” replied Bayard. 

“ That’s the plan!” exclaimed the major, as 
he sheathed his glittering blade, apparently 
satisfied that the battle was finished. ‘‘ Wolf 
Penniman, come down here!” he added, turn- 
ing to me again. 

‘No, I thank you,” I replied, cheerfully. 

“If you want to get out of this scrape with 
a whole skin, you had better mind what I tell 
you,” continued Waddie, involuntarily putting 
his hand of the hilt of his sword. ' 

“TI think I can best keep a whole skin up 
here,” I answered. 

* Better go down,” interposed the captain. 
‘¢ Moses and I will go with you.” 

Moses was one of the deck hands, who had 
been steering when the capture was made. 
There were two more of them, besides the fire- 
man below, making seven men on board. 

“Very well; if you think best I will go 
down,” I replied. 

“* We had better keep together,” he added. 

I Jed the way down the ladder, and as the 
captain followed me, he beckoned to the deck 
hands to keep near us. 

** You have concluded to mind — have you?” 
sneered Waddie, as I presented myself before 
his imperial majorship. 

** T concluded to come down,” I answered. 

* Wolf, you will go to the engine-room, and 
mind the bells,” he continued. ? 

‘* Mr. Forbush is the engineer of this boat,” 
I replied. 

‘No matter if he is; you will do as I tell 
you, or take the consequences.” 

‘*Then I will take the consequences,” I an- 
swered, for I had no intention of helping the 
Wimpletonians land their conquered foe on the 
North Point. 
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“Here! form around him! Charge bayo- 
nets! Drive him into the engine-room!” said 
Waddie, smartly. 

Instead of waiting for this programme to be 
carried out, I walked forward to the extreme 
point of the bow, where the engineer had 
taken position. I was not quite sure that I 
could successfully resist the order; but it was 
not in my nature to obey the haughty com- 
mands of Major Waddie. 

“ That’s right!” said Forbush, as I joined 
him. ‘I’m glad to see a little grit.” 

Captain Underwood and the three deck hands 
followed me; but Waddie drew his sword, and, 
filled with rage, crowded through them towards 
me. 

** Wolf, I command this boat now, and I 
order you to the engine-room,” fumed the 
major, as he pointed his sword at me, as 
though he intended to run me through, and 
I am not sure that such was not his purpose. 

Forbush’s patience appeared to be exhausted, 
and before I had time to make any reply, he 
suddenly sprang upon Waddie, wrenched the 
sword from his grasp, and, seizing him by the 
collar, jammed him against the rail with so 
much force, that the bantam major howled 
with pain and terror. The dignity of his mili- 
tary position was knocked out of him, and the 


glory of the chapeau, feathers, and gold lace 
departed. 

“Look out for the rest of them!” called 
Forbush. 

I picked up one of the guns which the cap- 
tors had thrown one side, and the three deck 


hands followed my example. Captain-Under- 
wood, still true to his humane philosophy, 
took a handspike. But the sudden movement 
of the engineer seemed to paralyze the valiant 
soldiers for the moment, as they paused to see 
what the grimy Forbush intended to do with 
their leader. 

‘“‘Rally! rally!” shouted Captain Bayard, 
who, now that the major was hors de combat, 
was the ranking officer. ‘* Charge bayonets!” 

“You keep back!” replied Forbush. “If 
one of you takes a single step forward, I will 
throw this fellow overboard; ” and he jammed 
poor Waddie against the rail again, until we 
could almost hear his bones crack. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” groaned Waddie. ‘Keep 
the fellows back, Dick Bayard, or he ‘will kill 
me!” 

“ That’s so,” replied the stout engineer, who 
did not weigh less than one hundred and 
eighty, and was six feet high. 

By this time, the four men and myself were 
drawn up in line of battle. It was clear enough 
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to the Wimpletonians that, if the action began, ‘ 
there would be some broken heads, if not bleed- 

ing bodies. However lightly they regarded 

bayonet wounds when the weapons were in 

their own hands only, they seemed to have a 

great respect for the cold steel in the hands of 

others. They formed their line in the act of 

charging bayonets; but they did not charge 

any. There they stood, arrested by the plain- 

tive cry of their gallant leader. 

** Now, come out here, Feathers!” said For- 
bush, as he took Waddie by the collar, be- 
smearing the major’s face with blood from his 
wounded hand, and trotting him up to the 
line. ‘*Come up here again, and take com- 
mand! Order these cubs upon the hurricane 
deck, or I will make short work of you!” 

The engineer emphasized his commands by 
shaking Waddie most unmercifully. 

“You let me alone!” howled the discom- 
fited commander of the battalion. 

“Til let you alone when I have done with 
you,” added Forbush, as he twisted his gripe 
upon the collar of his victim, so as almost to 
choke him. : 

* You'll kill me!” gasped Waddie. 

** Will you give the order I told you?” 

*¢ Send the fellows upon the hurricane deck!” 
whined Waddie to Dick Bayard, crying and 
howling at the same time. 

‘Don’t do it, Dick!” said Pinkerton, who 
could not endure the thought of having the 
victory wrested from the conquerors in the 
very moment of their triumph. 

‘* Waddie says so. What can we do?” re- 
plied Bayard. 

‘‘ They don’t mind,” added Forbush, shaking 
the unfortunate major again. 

“Do as I tell you, Dick Bayard!” called 
Waddie, writhing under the torture. 

Very reluctantly the senior captain gave the 
order, and the Wimpletonians crept up the 
ladders to the hurricane deck. 

‘“* Now let me alone!” growled Waddie, 
trying to shake off his powerful persecutor. 

‘“‘Hold still, Feathers!” replied Forbush, 
applying a little gentle force, as if to assure 
his victim that the tragedy was not yet ended. 

The engineer was now in excellent humor, 
and was exceedingly pleased with the turn he 
had given to the affair. 

“* Ain’t you going to let me go now?” added 
the major, in a pleading tone. 

‘“*Not yet, Feathers. You must give secu- 
rity for the good behavior of your crowd.” 

‘¢ What are you going to do with me?” asked 
Waddie. 

‘“‘I’m going to throw you overboard if you 
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don’t behave like a man. Now, Captain Un- 
derwood, you can let out our boys. These ras- 
cals have locked them up in the cabin.” 

‘* Better get rid of the Wimps first,” I whis- 
pered to the captain. 

‘¢ What shall we do with these fellows?” he 
replied, with a significant glance at me, as he 
comprehended my meaning. 

“Land them at North Point,” I suggested. 

“Good!” laughed Forbish. “It is a poor 
rule that won’t work both ways. What do 
you say, Captain Underwood?” 

** Anything to get rid of them!” replied the 
captain, impatiently. 

**Very well; I will take care of Feathers. I 
will keep him in the engine-room with me,” 
added Forbush. ‘* Now, Wolf, you and the 
three deck hands stay here. If those fellows 
up there attempt anything mischievous, you 
call me, and Feathers and I will settle it — 
won’t we, Feathers?” 

Forbush laughed till his fat sides shook, 
and then dragged Major Waddie to the engine- 
room. 


CHAPTER X. 
KEEPING THE PEACE. 


* ADN’T we better let our boys out before 

we go ahead?” asked Captain Under- 
wood, in a low tone, as the engineer disap- 
peared with his prisoner. 

“There will be a fight if we do,” I replied. 
‘““We can land the Wimps in ten or fifteen 
minutes.” 

“ What will Tommy say?” added Captain 
Underwood. 

‘*No matter what he says. It is better to 
keep the peace than to let them out.” 

Doubtless he fully agreed with me; but he 
dreaded the wrath of his employer's son even 
more than the violence of the Wimpletonians. 
He went up to the wheel-honse, and rang the 
bell to go ahead. The discomfited enemy on 
the hurricane deck were discussing the ex- 
citing topic very earnestly. It was humili- 
ating for all of them to lay down their arms, 
practically, on account of the capture of their 
leader. Ben Pinkerton was in favor of fight- 
ing it out, and rescuing Waddie from the gripe 
of his persecutor by force and arms; but timid 
counsels finally prevailed, and the batfalion 
kept quiet. 

I had gone up the ladder when the boat 
started, so that I could see what they were 
doing, and hear what they were saying; but I 
kept my line of retreat open, so that. I could 
make for the forward deck if a storm appeared. 
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It.was only a short run to North Point, and 
we soon made the landing at a rude pier, erect- 
ed for passengers going to an interior town. 
As soon as the steamer was made fast, For- 
bush appeared on the forward deck, dragging 
Waddie by the collar, and carrying the sword 
in his hand. Taking position in the bow of 
the boat, where he could not be assaulted in 
the rear, the engineer planted his prisoner in 
front of him, while the deck hands, reénforced 
by the fireman and myself, formed a line be- 
tween him and the gangway. 

‘ Now, Feathers, if your men are good sol- 
diers they will obey you,” Forbush began. 
“Just give them the order to march down in 
single file, and go ashore!” 

Waddie was humiliated by his defeat. He 
was ashamed to confess, practically, that the 
battalion had been defeated by his regard for 
his own safety. But he was still in the power 
of the fierce engineer, whose bloody hand was 
upon his throat. He hesitated; but every in- 
stant of delay caused Forbush to tighten his 
hold, and it was painfully apparent to him 
that he must give the order, or be choked by 
his unrelenting tyrant. 

‘*Speak, Feathers, speak!” said the engi- 
neer. ‘Give your orders, and speak up like 
a man, so that they can hear you! ” 

“Don’t! Don’t! You hurt me!” whined 
the major. 

‘That's nothing to what will come if you 
don’t do as I tell you.” 

**March them down, Dick Bayard,” howled 
Waddie, as Forbush emphasized his determina- 
tion bya fierce twist at the neck of his victim. 

“In single file,” added the engineer. 

** Single file, Dick!” repeated Waddie. 

“Single file — forward, march!” said Cap- 
tain Dick Bayard, who was plainly disgusted 
with the proceedings. 

The column of valiant warriors, grand even 
in their misfortunes, descended the ladder on 
the port side, and stepped on shore. They 
looked as sheepish as the lambs on the neigh- 
boring hills; but they were full of bottled-up 
rage, and as soon as Waddie was out of trouble, 
it was probable that something would be done. 

“‘ Now let me go!” snapped Waddie, when — 
the last of the file had left the boat. 

‘* Not yet, Feathers,” replied Forbush, as he 
glanced at the two companies on the pier. 
‘* Order your troops to march up to the grove 
on the shore.” 

“ What for?” groaned Waddie. 

‘Good soldiers never ask questions,” laughed 
the engineer, as he twisted the major’s collar 
again. 
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Waddie gave the order as he was required, 
and Dick Bayard, who appeared to be on the 
watch fora chance to redeem the fortunes of 
the day, doggedly led the battalion away from 
the steamer. 

‘‘Now it is all right, Feathers,” said For- 
bush. ‘‘ Next time, when you want a steamer, 
you had better apply at the captain’s office.” 

“TI didn’t want your old steamer,” snarled 
the gallant major. 

‘“‘ What did you take her for, then?” 

‘* Because you were going to run down our 
boats. I heard Tommy Toppleton tell the 
captain to do so.” 

“Why didn’t you get out of the way?” 

‘We never get out of the way for Toppleton 
humbugs,” sneered Waddie. ‘ You haven't 
seen the end of this.” 

‘* We shall probably see the end of it togeth- 
er. Here is your cheese knife, Feathers; but 
behave yourself, or you haven’t seen the worst 
of it yet. Mind that, Feathers!” 

Waddie took his sword, and looked daggers ; 
but he dared not use any, or even the weapon 
he held in his hand. Sullenly, he walked 
across the deck to the pier. He wanted to do 
something, but he was prudent when his own 
person was in peril. 

“Cast off the fasts, Moses,” said Forbush, 
as he hastened to the engine-room. 

“Come down here!” shouted Major Wad- 
die to his forces in the grove. ‘*Come! Double 
quick!” 

I do not know what the valiant major in- 
tended to do next; but probably if his forces 
had not been sent to the grove by the fore- 
thought of the engineer, he would have or- 
dered an assault upon the Middleport, and 
endeavored to recapture her. He would have 
directed his troops to charge upon anything, 
so long as he could keep behind them, and 
make good his own escape in case of disaster. 
He was reckless enough to do anything; but 
as soon as the fasts were cast off, Captain Un- 
derwood rang to back her, and the boat was 
clear of the pier long before Waddie could 
bring up his forces. 

““ We are well out of that,” said the captain, 
as he rang to go ahead. ‘‘ Now you can let 
our boys out of the cabin.” 

I was not exactly satisfied with the situation 
in which I found myself, for though I was very 
happy in having escaped the wrath of Waddie 
Wimpleton, I had still to encounter the ire of 
the other “ scion of a noble house.” I had ex- 
pected to be broiled on a gridiron, or subjected 
to some fearful punishment for my sins against 
the house of Wimpleton, and probably I should 
have been a sufferer, if Forbush had not taken 
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the matter in hand, and brought it to an issue. 
Now Tommy would berate me for refusing to 
obey his order, when the engineer had declined 
to do so; but I was willing to meet this charge, 
if I could escape the responsibility of advising 
the captain to keep ‘‘ our boys ” prisoners after 
we had subdued the enemy. : 

I went to the cabin door to discharge my 
mission. It had been fastened with a piece of 
wood, placed in the staple over the hasp, for 
the padlock with which it was usually secured 
was lost. I threw the door wide open, and an- 
nounced to the prisoners below that they were 
free. 

** The door is open, Major Toppleton,” called 
one of the students to his chief. 

‘¢ Where are the Wimps?” demanded Major 
Tommy, as he led the way out of the cabin. 

‘** We put them on shore here, at North Point, 
where they intended to land you,” I replied. 

“* Why didn’t you obey my order when I told 
you to take charge of the engine?” continued 
Tommy, his face beginning to kindle up with 
anger again. 

“*T couldn’t take the engine out of Mr. For- 
bush’s hands,” I replied with becoming meek- 
ness. 

‘* Forbush shall be discharged when the boat 
returns,” said Tommy, shaking his head. 

* Perhaps you will change your mind when 
you learn what he has done,” I suggested. 
‘‘He recaptured the boat, after he had been 
driven at the point of the bayonet from the 
engine-room. He was wounded in the hand, 
too, in the scrape. I don’t know how we should 
have got out of it if it hadn’t been for him. He 
is a plucky fellow, and stood up against the 
bayonets of the whole crowd of Wimps.” 

‘* What did he do?” asked Tommy, curious.y. 

“*He captured Waddie Wimpleton, took his 
sword away from him, and made him order- 
his command to the hurricane deck. 

‘* When was that?” 

‘Well, a short time ago,” I replied, cau- 
tiously. 

“Why didn’t you let us out then?” he: de- 
manded. 

‘* All the Wimps were here on deck. We-let: 
you out just as soon as we got rid of them.” 

“* What did you let them go for, if you. had 
Waddie?” 

“There were two companies of them,. and 
they were armed with bayonets. We- were. 
glad enough to get rid of them.” 

Tommy thought, if he had been called! with: 
his force, he could have taken care of the Wim- 
pletonians; but he behaved better than I ex- 
pected. I turned his attention back to For- 
bush, and minutely described to the major and: 
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his men the operations of the engineer, and 
the conduct of Waddie under the torture. 
Tommy laughed, and the soldiers laughed. 
It was a good joke, and they were sorry they 
had not seen the fun. 

“T hope you won’t find fault with Mr. For- 
bush, after the good service he has rendered, 
and the cut he received in the hand in doing 
his duty,” I ventured to suggest. 

“No! No! No!” murmured the boys. 

“‘T am willing to forgive him,” replied Tom- 
my, magnanimously. ‘ But if he had obeyed 
my order, there would have been no trouble.” 

** What do you think the consequences would 
have been if he had obeyed your order?” I 
mildly inquired. 

“No matter what they were; both he and 
you ought to have done as I told you to do.” 

‘The fellows in the boats would have been 
smashed up under the wheels of the steamer.” 

“No, they wouldn’t. I only meant to duck 
them alittle. I should have stopped the wheels 
in a minute.” 

I was very glad to hear Tommy acknowl- 
edge that he did not mean to annihilate the 
Wimpletonians, for I had a very good opinion 
of him, on the whole. Though he did not 
mean seriously to injure the enemy, I have no 
doubt some of them would have been sacri- 
ficed if he could have had his own way. It is 
a blessed thing that boys can’t always have 
their own way. 

I walked with Tommy to the engine-room, 
where Forbush was binding up the wound on 
his hand. The little major kindly inquired 
about the injury, and thanked the engineer for 
the service he had rendered; but he could not 
help adding that it would have been better if 
ithe order he gave had been obeyed. He then 
went up to the wheel-house to see the captain ; 
and as it did not appear that he had done any- 
thing worthy of especial commendation, Tom- 
my wanted to know why he had not let him 
out of the cabin sooner. 

‘*We didn’t think it was best to open the 
doors till we had landed the Wimpletonians,” 
replied Captain Underwood, with more candor 
ithan prudence. 

“You didn’t, eh?” said Tommy, waxing 
‘angry. 

‘* Wolf thought you wouldn’t care to see the 
other boys.” 

“‘Then he advised you not to let us out — 
did he?” 

‘*He thought it wasn’t best; and I thought 
so too,” added the captain, willing to share the 
blame with me. 

“What did you mean, Wolf?” demanded 
the major, turning to me. 





‘*The Wimps had two companies, and you 
had only one,” I replied; but it was in vain 
that I tried to smooth the matter over. 

He was mad with me, because, in my capa- 
city as a messenger of peace, I had prevented 
a fight; but I was satisfied. The boat ran up 
the landing-place on the Horse Shoe, and the 
** troops” and their baggage were disembarked. 

‘* Wolf, you may go back to Middleport in the 
steamer; I don’t want you here,” said Tommy. 

But I was the ambassador of peace! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ROMAIN’S OAVE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


NCE upon a time there was a fisherman’s 


son named Romain Bisson. He lived in 


a little town called Etretit, in France. 

It was not extraordinary, of course, that lit- 
tle Romain, even when scarcely more than a 
baby, had been able to swim, and dive, and 
almost dive in the water, as if he were part 
fish himself; all the fishermen’s sons could do 
that; but Romain, before he was twelve years 
old, proved himself to be such a wonderful 
climber — such a marvellous gymnast — that 
his fame spread over all the country round 
about. Everybody was talking about the ex- 
traordinary ‘‘ spryness” of this little fellow, 
and how he could go hand over hand up the 
sides of slippery‘rocks and overhanging preci- 
pices, where there did not seem to be foothold 
fora bird. His father and mother were very 
proud of him, and fondly hoped that one day 
or other his “talent” for climbing, as they 
called it, would bring him in fame and for- 
tune; for they were very, very poor. 

Etretat has now become quite a favorite 
place of resort for city people, during the hot 
summer months, and the fishermen make a 
little money by acting as bathers, and rowers, 
and letting out their best rooms to the stran- 
gers. Even now they have hard times enough, 
as soon as the long, cold, bitter winter by the 
seaside sets in. But in those days the inhab- 
itants of Etretat lived all by themselves. No 
strangers, in hot weather or in cold, ever set 
foot in their miserable village; there was not a 
creature in the town who was far removed from 
the possibility of starvation. Most of the men 
were engaged in the Newfoundland codfish- 
eries, and went away with tears and sorrow, 
leaving their wives and children to watch for 
their return, standing on the desolate beach, 
and crying to the cruel waves not to swallow 
up those dear and absent husbands, who were 
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battling for a livelihood away on the far-off 
American coast. 

And so Romain Bisson grew from childhood 
to youth, and now was fast leaving youth be- 
hind, to enter manhood. More than once he 
had been over the far seas to Newfoundland, 
where his remarkable powers of climbing were, 
over and over again, of the utmost value. Once 
he saved the lives of two men; once he killed 
a whale by swimming out to where it was, 
climbing on its slippery back, and so wound- 
ing it, that, with the aid of his comrades, he 
soon killed it. But they none of them gota 
penny for this, as some English officials de- 
clared the whale was caught in English waters 
— that is, beyond the limit where the French 
have the right to fish. And so they had to 
give it up. 

Poor, pogr, poor! —so poor that they had 
nothing but dried fish and black bread to eat, 
and not much of that; so poor that they had 
not half clothing enough to shelter them from 
the cold. O, theirs was a miserable lot! 

But now came the worst trouble of all—a 
trouble which had hung like a cloud over poor 
Romain’s mind ever since he had been able 
to understand anything. In a few weeks he 


would reach his twenty-first year, and then he 
would be obliged to draw in the conscription. 


The conscription in France is a dreadful 
thing. It is the way in which the French gov- 
ernment obtains men for the great army which 
France always keeps up, in time of war and 
peace both. Every year the names of all the 
young men in the country between the ages of 
twenty and thirty are written on pieces of 
paper, and these men must go and draw num- 
bers to decide who shall serve in the army. 
Some get lucky numbers, or those which 
exempt them from serving, and some get 
unlucky ones, or those which enforce upon them 
the hardships of a soldier’s life for seven years. 

It is a strange sight to see them as they come 
away after the drawing has taken place. Those 
who have been lucky, and are free, shout for 
joy, sing wild songs, dance like madmen, deck 
their hats with long, streaming, gay-colored 
ribbons, and go, locking arms with comrades, 
all over the streets of their town or village, 
shaking hands or kissing, in their glee, any- 
body and everybody who will permit them. 

The reverse picture is a sad contrast. Those 
who have drawn unlucky numbers, which con- 
demn them unwillingly to a soldier’s life, put 
no ribbons on their hats; but in their place is 
stuck the unfortunate number which has caused 
their trouble. They do not shout or sing. I 
have seen them shed bitter tears. I hawe seen 
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mother, father, sisters, brothers, friends, all 
clinging to the neck of an unfortunate con- 
script, and all weeping and moaning as if 
their hearts would break. 

There is such a thing as buying a substitute, 
of course. But men who are willing to go to 
fight, want a good deal of money for doing it. 
I knew more than one case in France where 
young men sold themselves as substitutes just 
for the purpose of getting money to relieve 
the poverty of their parents. It was a sad 
sacrifice. 

We had something like a conscription in 
our country during the war. I suppose you 
remember it; it was called the “draft.” But 
this was an unavoidable necessity. We were 
in the midst of a dreadful rebellion, which had 
been wickedly thrust upon us, and it required 
every dollar and every arm to put it down. 
This was a case in which ‘the end justified 
the means.” 

But in France it is different. France is not 
a peaceful nation; on the contrary, it is always 
ready to make war, without any other reason 
than to please the vanity and show the power 
of whatever king or emperor is ruling it for the 
time. So, very naturally, the people hate the 
conscription, and feel that it is most dreadful 
tyranny to drive them forth unwillingly to 
bloody battles, like sheep to the slaughter- 
er’s axe. 

Romain Bisson felt sorrow like a dead weight 
hanging on his heart. He had an unalterable 
conviction that he would draw an unlucky 
number, and be obliged to go to battle. He 
detested the idea of fighting with powder, and 
shot, and sword his fellow-men. He loved to 
fight the waves, and wrest their hidden treas- 
ures from them; he loved to scale the beetling 
cliffs, which stood up in their unchanging gran- 
deur, and laughed at the frantic ocean surging 
at their rocky feet; he loved to skip, like a 
chamois goat, from precipice to precipice, over 
yawning abysses, and caverns where the foot of 
man had never trod. These were his innocent 
battles; let those who would spatter themselves 
with human blood — Romain was none of them. 

The day came. Romain Bisson’s name had 
drawn an unlucky number. Come, the drums 
sound, the trumpets blow, the conscripts must 
be gone! Where is Romain? 

Romain was nowhere to be found. 

Nothing annoys the French gens d armes 
like a conscript hiding from his doom. They 
draw their sharp swords, they mutter their 
sacré-e-é-’s, and with vengeance written on 
every feature, they march out on the search. 
And so 2 in this case. The soldiers rattled their 
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drums, and played their trumpets, and the offi- 
cers entered Bisson’s cottage, and loudly de- 
manded Romain. 

“Romain — my son?” said the fisherman’s 
wifé; ‘‘he is not here.” 

** Thou liest, old wretch!” shouted the cap- 
tain. ‘Soldiers, search the premises!” 

They searched everywhere. They over- 
turned and broke every article of furniture in 
the poor little hut; they ran their swords’ 
points through the thin bed-clothing; they 
even upset and threw away for dogs to lick 
up the poor cupful of fish soup which the 
woman was cooking for her dinner. And, after 
all their unnecessary wickedness, the object of 
their search was not to be found. 

Romain was gone. 

The village was searched, high and low. A 
patrol of soldiery scoured all the woods and 
highways in the vicinity. The mayors in 
every town and hamlet in France, the cap- 
tains of ships of that and every nation, were 
warned that, if Romain Bisson came to them, 
he must be given up, for he was a deserter. 

And so the months passed on; and by and 
by the soldiers gave up all hope of ever find- 
ing the lost Romain. 

The villagers thought he must have escaped 
to a foreign land; or else — but they did not 
say this to his mother — he had thrown him- 
self into the ocean, and been drowned. 

And every night, through the cold and ter- 
rible,storms of winter, when the wild tempest 
swept over the miserable village, as if in its 
howling rage it would sweep the poor inhab- 
itants from the earth’s surface; through the 
hot weeks of summer, when the ocean’s sands 
were parched and burning; every night, in all 
seasons, as soon as the darkness fell, and no 


‘sounds were heard, and the little village lay 


ltke a hamlet of the dead, two silent figures 
stole out into the black and noiseless night. 
They walked barefoot, to make no sound. 
Wooden shoes clatter and betray. Two fig- 
ures — a man and a woman. 

‘** We have not much to give him,” says the 
man, with a sigh. 

** Enough to keep him from starving, and all 
we have,” replies the woman, her gray hair 
streaming from under her tall, dark cap, and 
the furrows of care written on her face visible 
in the moonlight. 

They reach the ocean’s beach, accomplish 
their purpose, and return undiscovered to their 
home. . 

So passed a year. 

And now all Etretat was filled with terror. 
A ghost had been seen. 





How? Where? What sort of a ghost? 

Well. not exactly a ghost; but some fisher- 
men, returning one night from a prolonged 
excursion, fancied they saw a light in a cavity 
of the highest cliff, which raised its smooth 
surface on the ocean’s banks near Etretit —a 
cliff so high, so high, that none but the birds 
and angels could fly up there. 

Angels — or devils — or ghosts. 

‘*Ugh-h-h!” 

Women covered their heads with their 
aprons in terror. Children screamed, and 
crowded round their mothers’ knees. The 
men went about with white faces, and shook 
their heads ominously. 

Sailors are superstitious, and fishermen are 
more superstitious than sailors. The old fish- 
erman Bisson and his wife were strangely af- 
fected. 

The cliff was watched night and day, by 
people eager to find out about the ghost. Bis- 
son and his wife told them they were fools; 
that there was nobody there — they were mis- 
taken. 

So a week passed in great excitement. 

** And we can take him some food,” cried 
the woman Bisson in her husband’s ear. ‘ He 
will die — die of hunger.” 

“Wait — wait. Night and day they watch. 
We cannot take it to him. Ah, why did he 
burn the blubber? It was that betrayed him.” 

And now the soldiers and the priest had 
come to ferret out this mystery, and to calm 
the fears of the people, and make them return 
to their labors. 

‘“ Let all the village be on the beach to-day 
at one!” said the order. 

And all the village was there. They waited 
quietly for half an hour, their tongues held in 
check by fear of the soldiers. 

At half past one, when every eye was fixed 
on the cavity of the tremendous cliff, a horri- 
ble vision appeared at the mouth of this cave 
in the upper air — a man with long hair, and 
sweeping beard, and clothing hanging to his 
gaunt form in shreds! 

No matter for the change; the soldiers rec- 
ognized him as Romain Bisson. His mother 
shrieked to them to spare her son. 

The officers of justice motioned to him to 
come down. He shook his head vehemently. 

‘“* Ah, but how could he have ever got to 
such a cave among the clouds?” asked the 
priest, who was new in the village. 

‘* But Romain Bisson can climb like an ante- 
lope, good father. He is a marvel,” answered 
several voices together in reply. 

The soldiers were now getting angry. Find- 
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ing he would not come down of his own ac- 
cord, they determined to make the effort to 
force him. Ladders were immediately tied 
together, and placed against the rock, whose 
towering height seemed to scorn their insig- 
nificant length. Up mounted the soldiers, nev- 
ertheless. 

Down came a shower of stones and pieces of 
rock, flung by the half-maddened Romain from 
his cave in the air. 

The soldiers fell back. 

‘‘ Fire on him!” shouted the captain. 

The fisherman and his wife gave a shriek of 
horror. : 

Romain uttered a loud and mocking laugh, 
and then retired to the end of his cave, where 
he was perfectly secure. 

The reports echoed against his rocky walls, 
off which the flattened bullets glanced and fell 
into the ocean beneath. The siege lasted four 
days. 

Bisson and his wife begged to be allowed to 
send him up some food. Romain lowered his 
rope for the purpose, but it was seized by the 
soldiers and dragged away from him. 

Four days — four long days of hunger and 
warfare. 

Romain now felt that he could not hold out 
much longer, as he was feeble, and worn out 
from excitement and want of food. After a 
day passed in gathering stones, —the largest 
and heaviest being preferred, — Romain deter- 
mined, at two o’clock in the morning, to leave 
his place of confinement. The moon was 
shining brightly, and the sea rising. 

I must now explain to you the situation of 
the cliff. It is three hundred feet high, the 
side which projects into the sea being straight, 
square, and smooth as a wall; the straight 
line of its side being only broken’ by a small 
rock, fifty feet high, which is covered at high 
tide. On this rock the soldiers had been 
stationed. The position was a bad one, as 
Romain, from his stronghold, could laugh at 
their efforts to shoot him, and pour stones on 
their heads till they were obliged to retreat. 

The sea, on this bright moonlight night, rose 
with extraordinary rapidity, and seeing that 
the passage from the rock to the ground would 
soon be rendered impossible, the soldiers were 
forced to leave it. Profiting by their absence 
from the rock, though with the consciousness 
that the soldiers were waiting for him, gun in 
hand, on shore, Romain left his cave, and com- 
menced the perilous descent to the sea. The 
bright moon showed the assembled soldiery a 
wonderful sight. 

Romain, suspended three hundred feet above 
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the infinite ocean, climbing down a cliff whose 
side presented scarcely a stone to place a fdot 
upon, walking where no human being had ever 
walked before. 

In the midst of ceaseless firing from the 
soldiers on shore, the intrepid villager con- 
tinued his descent, and plunged with a grace- 
ful dive into the sea. 

“Shoot him! Shoot him like a shark!” 
shouted the captain. 

But swiftly and gracefully, as if water — not 
earth or caves —was his natural element, 
Romain Bisson swam out of their sight, es- 
caping before their very eyes. Their bullets 
poured harmlessly into the water, as before they 
had glanced back from the impenetrable rock. 

For the second time Romain had escaped. 
An American, ship picked him up the next 
morning, and brought him to this country. A 
year after Bisson and his wife left Etretat for- 
ever. It was supposed they had come to their 
son. No doubt they are all dead now. This 
happened in the year 1813. 

But, as I gazed up at the black hole, three 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and 
thought that a human being had lived there 
alone for a whole year, I wondered at the tale 
of Romain’s cave. 


—_——__—___ 


THE SEPOY MUTINY; 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY CLEVELAND. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


I. 


STATELY ship was slowly sailing up 

the Hoogley. The English colors were 
flying from her mast-head, while the morning 
sun shone brightly on her deck, where groups 
of soldiers and sailors were promiscuously. as- 
sembled. Every face wore an expression of 
good-nature, for the long voyage was nearly 
over, and soon they would be safely in port. 
The ship was one of the largest men-of-war 
in Her Majesty’s service, and was conveying 
the sixty-ninth regiment from England to Cal- 
cutta. The glittering spires of the ‘ City of 
Palaces” were now coming in sight, and 
loud cheers passed from lip to lip, in antici- 
pation of a speedy landing. 

A number of young ensigns were standing 
near the stern, talking loud and merrily; and 
among them was a slight, boyish figure, who, 
instead of joining in the surrounding mirth, 
was silently gazing far out over the water. A 
sigh seemed inwoluntarily to escape his bosom, 
and an expression of sadness settled on his 
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features, as if painful thoughts were passing 
through his mind. 

One of his companions noticed his abstrac- 
tion, and turning to him, said, — 

“Harry, why; what is the matter? I never 
knew you to keep quiet for so long a time be- 
fore! Come, cheer up; and have something 
to say, too, or else we shall accuse you of being 
homesick!” 

Harry blushed scarlet, and with assumed 
gayety, replied, — 

**Tt is of no use to accuse me, for I shall not 
‘plead guilty’ to the charge. You know I am 
not so weak and womanish as to give way to 
homesickness.” 

** Well, then, why did you look so solemn? I 
declare, one would think you had lost every 
friend you ever had!” 

** Never mind that,” rejoined Harry; ‘I was 
only thinking about — But please let us not 
say anything more on the subject,” he added, 
with a look that said as plainly as’ language, 
**T do not choose to be questioned any further.” 

Harry now made an effort to enter into their 
conversation; and, while he is indulging in 
merry repartees, we will try to introduce him 
more fully to our readers. 

Harry Cleveland was the son of a wealthy 
English gentleman, who lived on a fine estate 
in Devonshire. The family was an old and 
aristocratic one; many of its members had 
won high distinction in the army, and a love 
of military life seemed natural and inherited. 
Harry was the oldest of the present Mr. Cleve- 
land’s sons, and the hereditary fondness for 
military pursuits very early manifested itself 
in the boy. He was a fine scholar, and had 
made rapid progress in his studies; but, at the 
age of fifteen, his roving propensities became 
so strong that confinement to his books was 
very irksome. He longed for adventures, 
— for a life more free and daring, — and 
while thus inwardly chafing, a project entered 
his mind which he determined, if possible, to 
carry into execution. He had heard a great 
deal about India. His uncle’s family were 
there, and it was to this fairy-land of his 
imagination that he was now anxious to go. 
But how could he get there in the capacity he 
desired? and would his parents consent? His 
brain was fertile in expedients, but somehow 
they all failed; and, though he formed plan 
after plan, he could not find courage to men- 
tion them to his father. At last, when he was 
nearly sixteen years old, an opportunity of- 
fered itself which he was not slow to improve. 
His father was on terms of intimacy with the 
colonel who commanded the sixty-ninth Brit- 
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ish regiment, and, to Harry’s great delight, this 
regiment was ordered to India. Here was an 
opening for him. Though too young to obtain 
a commission, or serve as a soldier, he might 
go in the capacity of a drummer-boy, and thus 
meet with all the adventures heart could desire. 
He confided his wish to the colonel, when the 
latter was one day visiting at his father’s, and 
got him to intercede in his behalf. 

At first Mr. Cleveland was surprised, and 
unwilling; but when he saw how strongly the 
boy’s heart was set upon it, he took the matter 
into serious consideration, and finally con- 
sented to let Harry go, as a drummer-boy, for 
a year. 

So the boy started with the regiment for 
India. But, ah, could those tender parents 
have looked forward to the perils and blood- 
shed through which their darling boy would 
pass ere they again clasped him in their arms, 
never would they have let him go. 

As Harry has now thus made the acquaint- 
ance of “Our Boys and Girls,” let us return 
to the ship, which was so rapidly nearing the 
stately Eastern city. She had now entered the 
harbor, and the sailors proceeded to cast an- 
chor. Harry was astonished at the amount of 
shipping he saw around him; but he was to be 
still more surprised at the sights and squnds of 
this unfamiliar quarter of the globe. Every- 
thing seemed strange to him, nor did the nov- 
elty wear off for many days. 

The disembarking of the troops was effected 
in good order, and ere nightfall they were 
snugly quartered in Fort William. Here they 
were to remain until further orders. 

The monotony of life in the barracks rather 
disappointed Harry, who saw no chance there 
for the adventures he had so often pictured to 
himself. Just as he was becoming extremely 
weary and impatient, something ‘‘ turned up” 
which he considered a great piece of good for- 
tune. 

A portion of Bengal had been for some time 
the lurking-place of a band of robbers, whose 
depredations and cruelties had kept the sur- 
rounding country in terror. Of late they had 
become exceedingly bold and lawless, and nav- 
igation was no longer safe, as they did not hesi- 
tate to attack boats that were passing up and 
down; and, in more than one instance, they 
had shown shocking barbarity to travellers. 
The government determined to put a stop to 
their ravages; and accordingly an expedition 
was ordered out against them, composed of 
soldiers selected from those who were in the 
barracks at Fort William. To Harry’s delight, 
his own company was chosen, among others. 
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At this time, all was as yet outwardly quiet 
in India. The Sepoys were supposed to be 
firm in their allegiance, and the majority of 
the foreign residents dreamed not of the terri- 
ble earthquake about to open beneath their 
feet. There were some, who, versed in the 
“ signs of the times,” saw omens of approach- 
ing evil, and realized the danger of relying 
upon the fickle and exasperated natives, now 
chafing under foreign rule. 

The expedition which had been sent out 
against the robbers was under the command 
of Major Islington, a brave and humane offi- 
cer, who was in every way qualified for his 
position. A steamer had been chartered to 
convey the attacking troops a part of the dis- 
tance, and the remainder was to be accom- 
plished on foot. Itwas on leaving the steamer, 
and commencing the overland march, that 
Harry’s adventures began. 

He was gradually becoming accustomed to 
the strange and scanty attire of the natives, 
the mud huts where they lived, and their queer 
language and gestures, and he was picking up 
many of the Bengali words. 

The soldiers were now marching along the 
banks of a deep river. There were no jungles 
in this vicinity, so that there was no immediate 
fear of tigers. But crocodiles swarmed in abun- 
dance, and they might be seen protruding their 
horrid jaws out of the water, and basking lazily 
upon the river bank in countless numbers. 
Harry felt such a repugnance towards these 
hideous creatures that he never dared go into 
the water; but all of the company did not 
share his timidity. They would frequently go 
in bathing; and, as the crocodiles had never 
molested them, they seemed possessed with a 
rash and reckless courage. There was one in 
particular — an ensign named Henry Hastings 
— who used to boast that he would never re- 
linquish a bath through fear of crocodiles, as 
he could swim fast enough to escape from the 
fiercest of these monsters. 

One sultry afternoon, a number of the men 
had taken advantage of a brief halt to indulge 
in their favorite recreation of bathing. Henry 
Hastings was the foremost among them; and 
never were his jokes more amusing, or his 
laugh louder, than on this occasion. The spot 
selected for bathing was thought to be quite 
free from the crocodiles, and the party waded 
boldly in, all unmindful of impending danger. 
Their comrades on shore watched them with 
interest, wondering if they would always es- 
cape the grim jaws— fear of which had kept 
them aloof from the cooling luxury the daring 
bathers were enjoying. 
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Suddenly a cry, loud, fearful, and thrilling, 
broke upon the air. Those on the shore started 
to their feet, and looked in the direction of their 
comrades who were in the water; and bearded 
faces grew pale as they saw Henry Hastings, 
with his arms thrown wildly above his head, 
struggling desperately with something, which 
was as yet invisible. 

‘* Help, help!” heshouted. ‘* Will you stand 
there and let me die? Help! help!” Anda 
look of mortal agony convulsed his face, as, 
still struggling, he sank slowly from view. 

His fellow-bathers seemed petrified with fear, 
and did not lift a finger for his rescue. But, 
ere the head of poor Hastings disappeared be- 
neath the gurgling waters, a voice from the 
shore shouted, — 

“* Swim, Henry; why don’t you swim? Swim 
for your life — there’s the only chance for you! 
The men are putting off ina boat as fast as they 
can to try and save you; but if one of those 
crocodiles has you, your only hope lies in 
swimming away from him, instead of stand- 
ing still.” 

*“* Swim, swim,” was reéchoed on all sides, as 
the men in the boat pulled desperately for the 
spot where the unhappy man was frantically 
struggling, and yet all the while steadily sink- 
ing. 

Before the boat reached the spot where poor 
Hastings had stood, the pitiless waters had 
closed over his head; they were too late to 
save him from his dreadful fate. The hold of 
the ravenous creature had tightened upon him, 
and he was gone forever from human eyes. 

Sadly and silently the boatmen picked up the 
others who had gone bathing on this fatal day, 
and with moistened eyes rowed back to the 
shore. Young Hastings had been a great 
favorite with both officers and privates; and 
his loss, by this sudden and awful circum- 
stance, threw deep sorrow and solemnity over 
the troops. Upon Major Islington devolved 
the painful duty of informing his family and 
friends in England of his tragic fate; and, 
though a victim to his own foolhardiness, many 
tears would be shed over his untimely death, 
and a sunny English home be thrown into 
deepest mourning. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—_>_—_— 


— Dip you ever think how many million 
of words are formed from the alphabet? A 
learned man says that it would take ‘“‘ twenty 
thousand years for four thousand six hundred 
and fifty millions of men to read these words, 
at the rate of one hundred thousand an hour.” 
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DtRrcrions. — Words in SMALL CATTTALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 

I next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
= rhetorical pauses. 


LAMENT FOR GREECE. 


BY LORD BYRON. 








°(*LIME of the unforgotten brave! 
Whose land from plain to 
mountain cave 
Was *FREEDOM’s home or ‘GLORY’s 
grave! 
"SuRINE of the mighty! can it be 
That *ruis is all remains of thee? 
"APPROACH, thou craven, crouching 
SLAVE: 
Say, is not this *THERMOPYLz? 
4 These ‘waters blue, that round you 
lave, 
O, servile offspring of the free — 
Pronounce what *tsEa, what *sHORE 
is this: 
The **tcutr, the ‘rock of SALAmrs! 
These scenes, their story not .un- 
known, 
Arise, and make again your *own; 
Snatch from the ashes of your ‘sirES 
The embers of their FORMER * FIRES; 
And he who in the strife °exPIrEs, 
Will add to 'THEIRS a name of FEAR, 
That TYRANNY shall *QUAKE to hear, 
And leave his SONS a HOPE, a FAME, 
They Too will rather pre * than 
SHAME: 
For *FREEDOM’s battle once BEGUN, 
== Bequeathed by bleeding sirE to son, 
Though 'BAFFLED oft, is EVER * WON. 
Bear *wiTNEss, Greece, thy LIVING 
page! 
1ATTEST it many a DEATHLESS age! 
While *k1NGs, in dusky darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid; 
2Tuy heroes, though the general 
7m : 
pt the column from their 






































(TIER * MONUMENT com- 
JwTatns of their native land! 
oints thy muse to stranger’s 
é 
SAVES of those that CAN not * 
or! 4 








*T were LONG to tell, and sap. to trace, 
Each step from SPLENDOR to DISGRACE}; 
ENOUGH — no ‘FOREIGN foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from *1TsELF it fell ; 

Yes! *tsELF-ABASEMENT paved the way 
To *tvILLAIN bonds and ‘DESPOT. sway. 








OARE OF PLANTS IN WINTER. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


WE prontised last week to give you a recipe 
fe 


or liquid manure as it was given to us. 
** Four ounces sulphate or nitrate of ammonia, 
two ounces nitrate of potash, one ounce of 
white sugar, one pint of hot water; put it into 
a bottle and shake well till dissolved, then cork 
it tightly.” When used, turn one table-spoon- 
ful into a gallon of milk-warm water (rain or 
melted snow is preferable), and water with it 
once a week. Three or four drops added to 
the water in which hyacinths grow improve 
their beauty. 

Red spiders dre a great destroyer of house 
plants. We have used red pepper effectually 
upon the leaves of the plant, keeping it from 
the soil. But we have a new remedy given us. 
* Take a dozen common matches, break off 
the sulphurous ends, and pour a cup of boiling 
water over them. When cool, wash the leaves 
and stems with the solution, carefully protect- 
ing the earth from this liquid.” 





LIFE AND DEATH. 


BY ERNEST TREVOR. 


| eat why thus teil away, 
Even to your dying day, 

For the things that die as soon 

As the early dew of June? 

Know ye not that your first breath 
Is the beginning of your death, 
And that the life of king or slave 

Is a straight road to the grave? 


Who, looking on a blushing bride, 
With the loved one by her side, 
Can read in her delighted eye 
The tears she shed in infancy? 
And e’en as little can we trace 
The death calm stealing o’er that face, 
Which, spite of all its present bloom, 
Soon will moulder in the tomb. 
——_—_. 
— One of the smart men of Boston, about 


thirty-five years old, says he is ignorant of the 
taste of ardent spirits. 
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FIRESIDE GAMES, 


Names and Sentiments. 


HE company sit in a circle,—the most 

convenient, — and each one proceeds to 
tell his right hand neighbor a name of some 
renowned person. For example, “ Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” ‘‘John Wesley,” &c. When they 
have all finished this, each one gives his left 
hand neighbor a sentiment. For example, 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” ‘ Look on the 
wall and grow tall.” After this is finished, 
one of the circle begins and states what name 
and sentiment were his. For example, ‘* Wash- 
ington. There’s many a slip between the cup 
andthe lip.” ‘John Wesley. Laugh and grow 
fat.” These sometimes come out quite singular 
as wellasfunny. After the first one has given 
his, the next one continues in like manner, and 
so on around the whole circle. MOoNsIEUR. 


Earth, Air, and Water. 


One of the players is furnished with a hand- 
kerchief, which he throws suddenly at another, 
crying out the name of earth, air, or water, 
whichever he pleases, and then counting ten 
as fast as he can. Before he has counted ten, 
the person at whom the handkerchief was 
thrown must name a creature that inhabits 
the element thus mentioned, or, failing to do 
80, pays a forfeit. Thus: suppose the thrower 
of the handkerchief says water; the person 
challenged must, by the time ten have been 
counted, call the name of some fish; if air, the 
name of a bird; if earth, the name of a quad- 
ruped. Pear C. 


Base Batt on Ice. — It is very probable 
that the Atlantic Club of Brooklyn will play a 
game of base ball on ice before the termina- 


tion of the cold weather. They met with a 
defeat at it last winter, and it is hoped” that 
they will want satisfaction. Capitoline Pond, 
in Brooklyn, is every way adapted for sport of 
this kind; and as the club has among its mem- 
bers some fine skaters, there is no reason why 
a match of this kind should not take place. 


AND GIRLS. 


OUT-DOOR GAMES. 
Skirmishing. 7 
_— players fall into line before the one 

who has agreed to count them out. This 
one commences by repeating the following 
stanza, pointing first towards himself and 
then at each one of the row in succession as 
he pronounces a word : — 
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‘** One-ery, two-ery, three-ery, four, 
Here comes ‘ Strawberry’ of Nicholas Moor; 
And who shall go with him? Hold! Let 
me see: 
It is the last youngster, whoe’er he may be.” 


The one on whom the last syllable falls is 
out, and steps forth from the line. After four 
are out, the rest are dismissed. These four 
form the ‘*t guards,” and the others the char- 
ging party, or ‘‘assaulters.” The side of a 
barn, or any other uninhabited building, may 
be used as the home or goal. In front of this 
the guards arrange themselves, and the game 
begins. One of them rushes at the charging 
party, and captures an opponent if he can. 
Now comes a whirl of excitement. The as- 
saulters charge upon the guards, striving to 
pass by them without being caught, in order 
that they may release their imprisoned broth- 
er. Should two or more be successful in pass- 
ing, they carry back the former prisoner in 
triumph. Those that were caught by the 
guards, however, remain at home; waiting 
their release. - Thus it continues until all are 
made prisoners. The first four that were cap- 
tured now become guards, and the game is re- 
commenced. RICHDORE. 


Sides. 


Two of the boys in the crowd toss up for 
choice, as in base ball; then they choose 
from the party until all the boys are taken. 
It makes no difference how many play; the 
more the better. The two leaders then toss 
up for ‘‘outs.”. The one that wins the toss 
goes out with his side; and when they are 
one block off, they cry, ‘“‘ All ready,” when 
the other side chase them, first leaving one 
man to guard the “base,” or ‘‘ home,” gen- 
erally a post or fence. At the commencement 
of the game the leaders agree to a certain 
bound; for instance, three or four blocks each 
way from base. Those that chase have to 
catch a majority of the outsiders. If they do 
not catch a majority, or if a majority get into 
base without being caught, it is their ‘‘ outs.” 
Again, if a majority be caught, it is the second 
side’s * outs.” Nap. 
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OUR BOYS 














78. (Love laughs) at (lock) (smiths) — Love 
laughs at locksmiths. 79. Antietam. So. The 
Great Rosy Diamond. 81. Lion Ben of Elm 
Island. 82. Dotty Dimple out West. 983. 
Caraccas. 84. Sola nobilitas virtus est. 85. 
Highgate. 86. Belgium. 87. Hanover. 88. 
Dresden. 89. Genoa. go. Onega. gt. Ant- 
werp. 92. Lodi. 93. Copenhagen. 94. Am- 
sterdam. 95. Munich. 96. Ida. 97. Indian- 
apolis. 98. Cadiz. 99. Anatomical — (Ann, 
Nat, Tom, Mike, Al). 100. A nail. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF FRUITs. 
102. Plain peep. 103. A. W. Lunt. 104. 
Try wars, reb. ORIENTAL. 


RIDDLE. 
105. When I was young I had golden hair; 
My form was graceful and very fair; 
But now I am old, my hair is gray, 
And the wind is blowing it all away. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


AND GIRLS. 


PUZZLE. 
Find in the following lines a common say- 
ing of four words, two of which are concealed 
in each quotation : — 


106. ‘* Mock me not! mock me not! 
Love, let us go.” 


“ Her peaceful being slowly passes by, 
To have more perfect peace.” 
MONSIEUR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


107. 


ENIGMA. 

108. It is composed of 17 letters. The 4, 1, 
6, 15, 14, 5, 7, 16 are branches of knowledge. 
The 3, 2,9, 10, 11, 8, 17 are opinions. The 
12,13is a pronoun. The whole is what some 
persons ought to have more of. 

J. C. Youne. 


CHARADE. 
109. My first an equal you will find; 
To my second your love has direction ; 
And these together, when combined, 
From danger afford you protection. 
HavuTBoy. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF POETS. 
111. I twit her. 112. 


114. Jos. Honn. 
Rex. 


.1o. He asks a peer. 
Ed. Tan. 113. Now fell log. 
115. Rome. 116. Ho! do. 


Sans-Pieps. 

117. Curtail a fish, and leave a vehicle. 
118. A pain, and leave a. cooking utensil. 
119. A vehicle, and leave an animal. 120. A 
fish, and leave his home. 121. A song, and 
leave a measure. DicTaTor. 


122. GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


+ 


aw 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF RIVERS. 
123. Ah, Nan, she do. 124. Be u Dan? 
125. O, Ed, is T. 126. A gust. 127. A 
| torn E. DownseEy. 
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ONDERS never cease. Green Heron 
has come out a full-fledged poet; with 
what success the following will show: — 


“A gentleman, whose tender toes 
Admonished him to purchase hose, 
While from the tradesman’s pile he chose, 
Thus, grimly jesting, said, — 
‘°’Tis plain your business is confined 
To selling hose of every kind, 
For, looking o’er your wares, I find 
*Tis all your stock-in’ trade.’” 


This astonishing genius intimates that he will 
answer all letters addressed to Green Heron, 
Esq, Box 50, Chelsea, Mass. 

O. O., Jr., send a post-office order. A rebus 
is accepted. — Licorice John, we see no joke in 
playing malicious tricks on a poor old woman, 
white, black, or yellow. The only true way to 


treat an enemy is to heap ‘ coals of fire” with 


acts of kindness. Conquer your enemies by 
making them your friends. Snowballing a 
woman or her house is extremely cowardly 
and mean. — E. L. G., we cannot insert any- 
thing of the kind. — Ed. I. Tor, Drawer 61, 
Waterbury, Conn., desires correspondents. 
His significant nom de Plume is associated 
with the Naugatuck Valley Advertiser. — Sty- 
lus Plume, try again. 

Lottie’s letter gives us much encouragement. 
— Doctor, the covers are designed to be put 
on by a binder, like any book cover. — Mon- 
sieur’s ‘‘once a week” is welcome, but rebuses 
are a drug in the market now. — Bonny Boy 
wants to know what ails Chip. We didn’t 
know that anything ailed him. We know of 
no way to retain correspondents but to be the 
most engaging of correspondents yourself. — 
Prize Contributor, as we have often said, 
“first efforts” are seldom good enough to 
print. Practice and perseverance win. 

F. H. C. takes the responsibility of the fol- 
lowing: ** What is that which is often brought 
to the table, but never eaten? A pack of 
cards.” The transpositions have been used. 
— Humpty Dumpty should write with a pen, 
and choose some other subject than the ones 


‘eleven. 
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which have been prohibited. — Pickle’s rebuses 
have been published. He should write “es- 
say,” not ‘‘essey.” — Herbert’s transpositions 
are good enough. — Licorice John, we shall be 
most happy to avail ourself of the proffered 
hospitality when we are able to do so. — We 
will answer F. W. N.’s conundrum when the 
time comes. — /Zsop, one only. 

Alert and four friends took a tramp through 
some of the neighboring towns. The prin- 
cipal joke of the affair seems to be that one of 
their number, who carried a huge haversack 
and a great staff, was discovered to have a 
portion of a large poster fastened to his back 
containing the words, ‘ The Pilgrim.” They 
dined, like soldiers, on the hill-side. — Fleur 
de Lis, the article ih question is called ‘‘ waste- 
basket.” We generally notice such communi- 
cations whenever they are received. 

Edwin, of Thorold, Province of Ontario, 
Canada West, wishes correspondents. He is 
an ambitious, enterprising young man of a 
flourishing manufacturing Canadian town, 
which boasts a Mechanics’ Institute, with a 
Debating Society and library. Edwin has a 
collection of a thousand stamps. He says, 
‘Though I am a Canadian, and, as such, 
proud of our own Dominion, I always have 
held our Yankee cousins in the greatest es- 
teem.” A letter sent by mail to Lynn C. 
Doyle has been returned to Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard. Will he please send his true ad- 
dress? : 

Sancho Panza bids fair to rival the indomi- 
table Quiz. His club for the new year numbers 
He has labored most indefatigably to 
obtain this club, and yet, with unparalleled 
modesty, he says, ‘‘Do not give me the honor 
of the club, but the boys who compose it; for 
without them I should be nothing; and they 
worked harder to get the money to subscribe 
than I did to induce them to take the Maga- 
zine.” Such rare generosity merits the warm- 
est commendation. — Quiz says Fudge, of 
Westboro’, Mass., wishes to correspond. Buzz 
and all the rest of Quiz’s friends are welcome, 
although our puzzle-drawer is still too nearly 
full to admit much more head work. 

AccepTep. — Double acrostic — sop; re- 
buses — Humorist. 

DecuineD. — Licorice John, Charlie, Fleur 
de Lis, F. W. N., P. Coam, Eureka, Quiz & 
Buzz, Dictator, Wrobinson Krusoe. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Pero, Box 76, 
West Rutland, Vt.; Everett L. Sherman, Box 
751, Worcester, Mass.; Claude Melnotte, No. 
18 Prescott Place, Boston, Mass.; Humpty 
Dumpty, No. 3 Leuk’s Block, Toledo, O. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








ANCIENT COMMERCE. 
AMBER. 


F the music of Orpheus ‘drew iron tears 

down Pluto’s cheek,” Phaéton’s sisters, after 
he had been struck by lightning, and they, in 
their grief, had been changed into poplars, 
may well have wept tears of amber. 

But the Greek poets are not of one mind on 
this point. According to one of these, amber 
was produced in the countries beyond India 
from the tears that were shed for Meleager by 
the birds called Meleagrides. Many other ex- 
planations of its origin, equally plausible, were 
current in ancient times. But Pliny was too 
much ofa philosopher to have taith in any of 
these poetical accounts. Amber, in his opin- 
ion, was a gum which exuded from certain 
trees and had gradually hardened; in other 
words, he supposed it to be a mineral of vege- 
table origin, and in this the moderns agree 
with him. 

Amber is found in many parts of the world 
at the present day; but nowhere is it so 
abundant as in Prussia, where there are reg- 
ular mines of it. A large quantity of this 
mineral is also found on the Prussian coasts 
of the Baltic after every heavy storm. Some 
three hundred years ago a mass of amber 
weighing eleven pounds was found in Prussia, 
and later one was discovered which weighed 
thirteen pounds. 

Such specimens are sometimes sold, on ac- 
count of their rarity, for their weight in gold, 
or even more, 

But amber, though it is now employed in 
America and Europe as mouthpieces for pipes, 
and for some other purposes, though there 
ig still a demand for it in Egypt, Arabia, 
Persia, China, and Japan, no longer holds the 
high place which belonged to it in ancient 
commerce, when its origin was a mystery, and 
the demand for it exceeded the supply a hun- 
dred fold. 

The Pheenicians were the first commercial 
people who navigated the Atlantic and the 
Baltic Sea. They had, for a long time, the 
monopoly of the trade in amber, and kept the 
price on a level with that of gold. Homer 





mentions a chain of gold and amber, artisti- 
cally wrought, which was carried from Phe- 
nicia into Greece, as a very attractive article. 

In Pliny’s time, a thousand years later, am- 
ber was still highly valued as an object of lux- 
ury. “A diminutive human effigy made of 
amber has been known to sell,” says that 
writer, “for a higher price than living men, 
though stout and of robust health.” 

It was still reckoned next in rank, among 
objects of luxury, after murrhine and crystal 
cups. 

In the reign of the Emperor Nero a man 
was sent across the continent, from Rome to 
the Baltic coast, to procure a supply of amber 
for the decoration of the circus during the 
gladiatorial exhibitions. 

Neither the wax-colored nor the white am- 
ber was held in high esteem by the Romans. 
To be highly prized, it had to be of a rich 
reddish tint. ‘ It should present a brightness 
like that of fire, but not flakes resembling 
those of flame.” 

It was greatly in request for thé imitation of 
precious stones, as the Romans knew how to 
impart to it any color desired. 

‘As fine names are never wanting for bodily 
defects,” says the writer already quoted, ‘a 
third tint has been introduced of late for the 
hair, among the ladies, under the name of the 
amber color.” 

Perhaps several of Our Boys and Girls 
would like to know how many times the 
amber color has been the favorite hue for 
the hair during the eighteen hundred years 
since Pliny’s day. : 


—— Ir has been estimated that an English 
locomotive lasts, on the average, fifteen years, 
and runs about three hundred thousand miles, 
or more than twelve times the distance round 
the earth. It has also been estimated that all 
the passenger trains in Great Britain ran, in 
1866, more than seventy millions of miles, or 
above three fourths the mean distance of the 
earth from the sun. of 


-—— Lert us be wise, and keep the golden 
bridle of moderation upon all the affections we 
exercise on earthly things, and never let slip 
the reins of our affections, unless they move 
towards God, in the love of whom there is no 
danger of excess. 


— A LITTLE girl, whose father had forgot- 
ten, at a dinner-party, to help her, on seeing 
him throw a bit to his dog, exclaimed, ‘‘ Papa, 
‘» 


I’se a hungely dog! 








